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ANCIENT IRISH ART. 

THE SHRINE OF ST. MANCHAN. 

By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 




HE Irish, as we all know, were in ancient times— 
as many of the gifted sons and daughters of 
that gifted land are at the present day — re- 
markable for the beauty and intricacy of their 
designs, and for the marvellous delicacy, pre- 
cision, and finish of their w^orkmanship, whether 
in metal, on stone, or on vellum. Their early 
designs present remarkable and very striking pecuUarities, and 
exhibit a greater inventive power, a stricter adhesion to sound 
principles of Art, and a more masterly execution, than those 
of any other contemporaneous people. The style, which can 
only be called the ** Irish style," is national to that country, 
and was pursued for many centuries with the same spirited 
characteristics, and the same amount of elaboration and in- 
tricacy. 

The car\^ed stone crosses ; the metal fibular, shrines, bell cases, 
croziers, and the like ; the illuminated manuscripts ; and indeed 
every species of ornamental work, evince the same skill in 
design, and the same general adhesion to one fixed principle, 



and show that whatever the material worked upon, or whatever 
the size or use of the object upon which that work was expended, 
the mind of the Irish artist was guided by the same feeling and 
the same fixed ideas. The great characteristics of ancient Irish 
Art are elaborate and ever-varying interlacings ; and figures, 
human and otherwise, either mixed up with that interlacing, or 
separate from it. Figure subjects are common upon the sculp- 
tured crosses ; but, except in connection with interlacings, not 
so usual upon metalwork or in the illuminations. Besides the 
human form, many nondescript animals and birds are intro- 
duced, and the serpent is of frequent occurrence. These, as 
Mr. O'Neill truly observes, "are interlaced and twisted, and 
made to do duty as parts of ornamental compositions, with a 
most thorough disregard of proportion, or of any quality except 
the requirements of the design and the caprice of the designer. 
Sometimes we find eight figures, sometimes four, three, two, 
even one human figure, forming the theme of the ornament ; 
and in each case the interlacings and the contortions are made 
with a total disregard of anatomy, proportion, or natural possi- 




Fig. I. — The Shrine of St. Ma^ichdn : Front View. 



bility. The same obsen^ation applies to the other animal forms. 
The artist regarded nothing except the ornament. He twisted 
and he involved the several members with as little feeling for 
the truth of nature as a modern opera singer does some simple 
word or syllable in his melody." And this is just the beauty of 
insh Art— it takes for its foundation natural objects, but it con- 
verts them, with a wonderful and never-ending skill, into forms 
as varied and as numberless as those of nature herself. The 
ornament was, as in all cases as a fixed rule it ought to be, 
invariably made subservient to the use and design of the object 
on which it was introduced. There was no smothering with 
decoration, and no hiding of the general form of the object with 
useless ornamentation ; but the most intricate and elaborate 



design was made to fall in with, and add to, the simple and 
severe shape of the article itself. • 

It is not, however, my intention in this brief article to write 
either upon the general principles of ancient Irish Art, or upon 
any of its special characteristics. These I leave for abler 
pens and more fitting opportunities. All I intend to do is 
to describe and call attention to a very remarkable and alto- 
gether unique example of that art, the shrine of St. Manchan ; 
and this I am enabled to do, and to illustrate, with engravings 
belonging to the Royal Historical and Archaeological Associa- 
tion of Ireland, kindly lent to me through my friend, the Rev. 
James Graves. In another paper I purpose speaking of some of 
the peculiarities of ornamentation on Irish fictile Art. 
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This shrine, the only one of its kind, as I have said, in exist- 
ence, is a marvel of beauty, both in design and execution, and 
exhibits many features in common with other examples of early 
Irish and Byzantine Art, with the addition of some which are 
totally distinct from any other known examples. 

It is not easy to say to which of the St. Manchans— for there 
were two saints of that name— it is to be appropriated. Miss 
Stokes, says Mr. Graves, speaking of Lemanaghan, says : — 
''In the year 645, Diarmid, King of Ireland, according to the 
Four Masters, passed through Clonmacanois on his way to Carn 
Conaill, in the County Galway, where a battle was fought 
between him and Guaire, King of Connaught, in which the 
former was victorious. The congregation of St. Ciaran made 
supplication to God that he might return safe through the merits 
of their intercession. On his return from victory, he granted the 
lands of Tuaim Eire — that is, Erc's Mound — to Clonmacanois as 
' altar sod ' to God and St. Ciaran ; and he gave three male- 
dictions to any king who should take [as a mark of supremacy] 
even a drink of water there. In 664 we read of the death of 



St. Manchan here ; from him the place was afterwards named 
Laith Maiichain, i.e. according to O'Donovan, St. Manchan's 
grey land, Hath (Welsh llwyd) meaning grey. This St. Man- 
chan is thus described in the ' Martyrology of Donegal,' p. 27:-^ 
' Manchan, of Liath, son of Indagh. Mella was the name of 
his mother, and his two sisters were Grealla and Greillseach. 
There is a church called Liath Manchain-Dealbna-Mhec-Coch- 
lain. His reHcs are at the same place in a shrine, which is 
beautifully covered with boards on the inside, and with bronze 
outside them, and very beautifully carved. It was Manchan of 
Liath that composed the charming poem, i.e. — 

* Would that, O Son of the living God, 
O eternal, ancient King,'" &c. 

The Four Masters, however, record, sub anno 1166, the 
making of a shrine of St. Manchan thus: — ''The shrine of 
Manchan, of Maethail, was covered by Ruaidhri Ua Conchob- 
hair [Rory O'Connor, King of Ireland], and an embroidering of 
gold was carried over it by him in as good a style as a relic 




Fig. 2. — The Shrine of St. Manchan: Back View. 



was ever covered in Ireland." The locality of the shrine thus 
described is fixed at Mohill, not at Lemanaghan ; but Mr. 
Graves thinks it possible that it may, from some cause or other, 
have been transferred from the one to the other. It is said 
there were two Manchans of Liath, one who died of the yellow 
plague A.D. 664, and another who attended a synod with 
St. Adamnan, circa 694. Certain it is, however, that a St. Man- 
chan was venerated in the seventh century at a place from him 
named Lemanaghan, but which was originally termed Tuaim-n- 
Erc, i.e. " Erc's Mound;" and it is no less certain that he died 
there in the year 664, of the buidhe conaill, or yellow plague, 
which then desolated Ireland, and that we have his shrine pre- 
served in the locality to the present day. 

The site of the church of St. Manchan, now in ruins, and 
close by that of what is traditionally called " St. Manchan's 
house," also in ruins, is on a low swell of land, and that of the 
cell, or house, of his mother on another adjoining rising ground, 
almost surrounded by peat bogs of vast extent, that in former 
times must have rendered them difficult of approach. Near the 



churchyard is Tobar Manchain, the well of St. Manchan. 
" Two hundred and eighty yards from the well there is a large 
sandstone flag lying on the togJier ; and tradition says that 
here every day the saint and his mother Mella met, and sat 
without speaking to each other, back to back, one at each side 
of the leac, then erect, St. Manchan having vowed not to speak 
to a woman." 

The site of the monastic establishment of St. Manchan, 
Mr. Graves writes, "is almost surrounded by peat bogs of vast 
extent, which in former times must have been nearly impassable. 
At present it is easily accessible, both from the Prospect or 
Boher, and Ferbane sides, good roads having been made across 
the intervening morasses. It stands on a low swell of land— an 
arm of the bog, now reclaimed, running up between the two 
rising grounds on which the church of St. Manchan and the cell 
of his mother were severally founded. On the westernmost 
stands, in the enclosure of the graveyard, the church and 
'house' of St. Manchan. The church is without a chancel, 
measuring internally 53 ft. by 18 ft. 5 in., the walls being 
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ft. 2 in. thick. At its western end is a doorway 5 ft. 10 in. 
wide now much ruined, the arch and gable above it having 
fallen, and only the southern jamb and the base of the northern 
one remaining; the jambs were each enriched by an engaged 
shaft of limestone with fluted cushion capital, and measure 
6 ft. 6 in. in height to top of latter ; this and west doorway of 
the cathedral at Clonmacanois are apparently of the same age. 
The arch was of two orders, and the capital of a disengaged 
external shaft remains at the north side. Some very massive 
uncoursed masonry is to be seen in the lower part of the west 
o-able, and the walls of the church are, at all events, as old as 
the doorway, which is late in the twelfth century. The west end 
may, however, contain masonry belonging to an earlier struc- 
ture. Windows of the fifteenth century have been inserted, and 
there is a chasm in the south wall where probably stood a door- 
way of the latter date. A few yards to the north of the church 
are the remains of what is traditionally known as 'St. Man- 
chan's house.' It measures 23 ft. by 17 ft. 8 in. internally, the 
walls being 3 ft. thick. The western gable has fallen, so that 
there is no trace of the doorway ; only small portions of the walls 



remain, and they are apparently of a date not older than the 
neighbouring church, the stones being of no great size, and the 
mortar abundant. There are six early Irish tombstones at 
present to be seen in the churchyard. Two of them are of large 
size. One of these is of sandstone, lying in the grass to the 
south of the church, and is inscribed with a large interlaced 
cross of a kind common at Clonmacanois. The other is a 
squared upright sandstone slab, like the shaft of a cross, covered 
at one side with a rare and effective pattern in low relief. 
Three of the stones have plain early circle-enclosed crosses on 
them, and one, which is inscribed, bears a beautifully-interlaced 
cruciform design. Two portions of ancient querns are also used 
as headstones. The cell of St. Manchan's mother is surrounded 
by a very ancient 77ii^r, or wall of earth faced with stonework. 
The enclosure is rectangular, and measures 50 yards by 36. 
Large boulders are to be seen on the surface of the adjoining 
land, and some of them have been used in the construction of 
the mi^r. About centrally within this space stands the cell, a 
small rectangular building, measuting 18 ft. by 10 ft. 10 in., the 
walls being 3 ft. 2 in. thick. Both the cell and its enclosure lie 




^2^. 3. — T/ie Shrine of St. Manchdn : End View, 



east-north-east, and the square-headed doorway remains in the 
west-north-west side of the former. The lintel and one of the 
jamb-stones pass through the entire thickness of the wall. 
There is no sign of any mode of hanging or fastening the door, 
the ope of which is very narrow for its height. The sides are 
inclined, the width being 2% in. at bottom, and 2\\ in. at top. 
Ihe height of the doorway at present is 5 ft. 5 in. The east 
. gable has fallen, and there is no window in the sides of the 
building, which are about 10 ft. high. The remains of this 
curious cell are at present mantled with ivy, and the enclosure 
round it is thickly planted with young trees. There is no trace 
of this cell having had a roof of stone. The walls indeed seem 
too thin to bear its weight."- 

The shrine, which I now proceed to describe, was formerly 
kept in a small thatched building, used as a chapel, not far 
from the Doon. Tradition says that the chapel was destroyed 
by fire, but that this shrine— the only thing saved— was mira- 
culously preserved. It was then placed in the hands and under 
the care of the ancient Irish family of Moony, ''but in conse- 
quence of the resort of the peasantry to the house to swear by 
"^he shrine, it was, some two or three generations back, handed 



over, by request, to the then Roman Catholic priest of the 
parish. It is now carefully preserved, under glass, at the side 
of the altar of the Roman Catholic chapel of Boher, in the 
parish of Lemanaghan. It was very kindly lent to the Dublin 
Exhibition in 1853, ^"^ again to the loan collection in the Dublin 
Exhibition in 1872. It was then photographed, and from these 
pictures the accompanying engravings have been taken. 

The shrine, which of course contained relics of the saint, is, as 
shown in the accompanying engravings (Figs, i, 2, and 3), in the 
form of a high-pitched gabled roof. It measures twenty-three 
inches in length, and thirteen inches in width at the bottom ; and 
the sides, which slope up to a point, measure nineteen inches in 
height. It stands on four bronze feet, two inches in height, 
and at each corner is a massive bronze ring, probably used for 
the passing through of the staves for carrying the shrine in pro- 
cessions ; these are attached by strong bronze clamps, decorated 
with grotesque heads. Along the bottom of both sides and ends 
is a border of bronze, ornamented with the T, or cross tau 
pattern, variously modified, in red and yellow cham^leve enamel, 
the spaces between being engraved with chevron pattern. 

{To be continued.) 



